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MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE FIRST GRADE 
The Norwood School Project 


HE present issue of UNDERSTANDING 

THE CuiLp breaks somewhat with 
precedent. It has been the usual custom 
to invite contributors from different 
schools of thought to present their views 
and experiences in relation to one par- 
ticular topic. This issue, however, pre- 
sents the views and experiences of one 
group of workers in a public school sys- 
tem adjacent to a large metropolitan city. 
The progressive and forward-looking 
Superintendent of Schools in Norwood 
made it possible over a year ago for the 
Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygi- 
ene, one of the many State societies col- 
laborating with the National Committee 


for Mental Hygiene in its program of 
education, to conduct what it calls its 
Norwood School Project. He constituted 
the Society’s staff and assisting personnel 
an integral part of his school system. 
The staff of the Project consists of 
the following: Director, Dr. Henry B. 
Elkind; Visiting Teacher, Miss Bernice 
M. Henderson; Remedial Teacher, Mr. 
Herbert R. Middleton, all of the staff of 
the Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene; Dr. Robert T. Moulton, Pedia- 
trician; and Miss Gertrude T. Spitz, Nu- 
tritionist. Dr. Hermann M. Burian and 
Mr. Henry A. Imus of the Dartmouth 


Eye Institute were assigned for a month 
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to study and examine the children from 
the point of view of vision. 

Because of limitation of space it is im- 
possible to publish all the papers which 
were planned for this number. Those 
published, however, should give the 
readers a fair idea of the Project’s pro- 
cedures and some of the results to date. 
Reading was made a particular point of 
attack, not because it was the main con- 
cern of the Project but because the Editor 
believes that teachers generally, particu- 
larly those teaching in the elementary 
grades, are greatly interested in this very 
important topic. 

The Project at Norwood contemplates 
a continuous study throughout the 
elementary grades at least of one hun- 
dred children who entered the first grade 
in the fall of 1937. This number repre- 
sents all the children, with no exceptions, 
in four first grades. This means that the 
observations and findings deal with the 
“run-of-the-mine” child, so-called “nor- 
mals,” and not with abnormal cases 
selected for treatment or study. 

The Project is primarily research and 
not a “service” agency; however, thera- 
peutic measures are frequently employed 
as often this is the only way to obtain cer- 
tain important information. 

The articles published all present one 
serious limitation: The observations and 
findings represent only one year’s work. 
In other words, they do not possess the 
verification of the succeeding years of 
study planned. However, enough has 
crystallized out of the one year, it is be- 
lieved, to make publication worth while. 

The Project itself has a number of ob- 
jectives, the most important of which is 
the testing out in our public schools of 
the practical value of the mental hygiene 
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concept of the “total child in the total 
situation.” In other words, can a practical, 
hygienic system be established in our 
public schools with this idea as a guiding 
principle? At the present time a great 
deal of the work done in our public 
schools for the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual child, if any such work is done at 
all, is divided among a number of divi- 
sions or departments, each operating in- 
dependently of the others, with no 
integrated approach to the individual 
child. This practice in itself violates the 
concept enunciated above. 

In addition to reading and other edu- 
cational subjects, the Project was con- 
cerned with the general physical and 
emotional health of the children. The 
Editor had to forego the opportunity to 
present his contribution dealing with this 
aspect of the study because of the limita- 
tion of space. However, the gist of it will 
be given here. At a level of study which 
did not deal intensively with most of the 
items studied—this was done purposely 
in the first year of the study for practical 
reasons—over go per cent of the children 
presented enough health problems for 
each to warrant definite therapeutic in- 
terference. The test for such interference 
was not how many defects a given child 
presented but whether or not a child was 
making an optimum adjustment to his 
personal and extra-personal assets and 
liabilities (Education is not satisfied with 
what is). The handicaps and problems 
found are varied, from the simplest to the 
most crippling, although only two or 
three children could at any one time be 
classified as being medically “ill” (mean- 
ing here, of those actually attending 
school; generally “sick” children do not 

(Continued on page 5) 








THE EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
NGRWOOD SCHOOL PROJECT 


W. CARSON RYAN, JR., PH.D. 


PRESIDENT, PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





We are glad to have Dr. Ryan, an outstanding and internationally known educator, tell 


us what he thinks of the Norwood School Project. His words of endorsement and en- 


couragement are propitious at this time when the Project is enlarging the scope and 


intensity of its work. 





HEN a school system sets out to 

make its entire program contribute 
to the wholesome living of children and 
youth, it is rendering an unusual service. 
This seems to me to be the special signif- 
cance of the Norwood School Project of 
the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hy- 
giene. 

Those of us who have had occasion to 
look into school mental health programs in 
various places have learned to identify cer- 
tain signs as fairly reliable indications of 
ptobable success or failure. If the school ad- 
ministration is genuinely concerned with 
human welfare and not simply with school 
plant and organization; if the teachers are 
interested and understanding with respect 
to the growth and development of children 
as well as the more conventional school 
procedures; if the parents and other citi- 
zens are coéperative; if there is an intelli- 
gent effort to unite with the professional 
resources outside the system the social 
forces within the community itself, then 
the chances for success are excellent. Even 
where the study does not necessarily involve 
new and original research (and in Nor- 
wood some aspects of the Project are prom- 
ising also from the research standpoint), 


the combining into one forward-looking 


program of all the resources bearing on the 
health and happiness of children is an im- 
portant and needed contribution to current 
educational philosophy and practice. 


Administrative Leadership 


These essential elements appear to be 
present to a marked degree in Norwood. 
The fact that the leadership comes directly 
from the Superintendent and the School 
Committee is of special importance. Many 
plans elsewhere that have had some good 
features but have lacked enthusiastic back- 
ing at the top have shown how indispensa- 
ble this factor is. “As the school board mem- 
ber and as the school superintendent, so 
the school system,” says one of the recent 
writers on school administration, Dr. Ern- 
est E. Oertel, contrasting conditions in the 
larger school units of today with what pre- 
vailed under the one-room school, when 
the old New England dictum applied: “As 
the teacher, so the school.” Nowadays in- 
dividual teachers can still do a good deal in 
helping to bring about mental health, and 
health officers and child guidance experts 
are essential, but the efforts of all of these 
are in no case nearly as effective as they 
might be if “the administration” is not 
favorable. Hence the significance for Nor- 
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wood of a program in which the school ad- 
ministration has from the beginning played 
a leading role. 


Special Services 

Significant, likewise, is the way in which 
specialized services from the outside have 
been brought into the picture. They make 
an impressive array. The eye investigations, 
for example, may prove to be unique in this 
kind of a project. We may not all agree 
that, in an educational program intended 
to serve the whole child, “reading” should 
occupy quite the position it does in so many 
schools, but there can be no question of its 
importance for mental health and the 
necessity for having the most accurate data 
we can get about it. Indeed, one way in 
which we may be able to secure a better 
perspective on the place of the reading skill 
in the school program is to have all the facts 
so that we may know how to utilize this 
potent tool in a fashion that will be most 
wholesome in the long run, with due rec- 
ognition of the physical and emotional fac- 
tors that are involved in success and failure. 

Much of the value of the study in this 
and other of its aspects will depend not only 
on the skillfulness with which the work is 
carried on by the specialists, but also on the 
way in which the people of the community 
follow the study, understand the findings, 
and put into effect such remedial and pre- 
ventive measures as are found to be prac- 
ticable. 


Contribution of the Teachers 
That the teachers, under the leadership 
of the Superintendent, have in the first year 
of the Project become more and more ac- 
tively interested is one of the best guaran- 
tees of useful results. We have only lately 
begun to realize the part that teachers play 
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in mental health through the everyday as- 
sociations of the classroom. Undoubtedly 
teachers are as much concerned as any of 
us in what happens to children as human 
beings, in their physical and mental good 
health, in their adjustments to each other 
in home, school, and community. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the tradition of teach- 
ing has tended to give undue weight to 
achievement in certain school skills and 
accomplishments, important enough in 
themselves, to be sure, but by no means as 
all-important in living as they have been 
made to be in the schoolroom. It takes time 
and a new vision of the educational task to 
enable teachers to see the possibilities in 
better understanding of the growth and 
development of children as human beings, 
and to realize how definitely they can help 
children to more wholesome ways of liv- 
ing by being themselves rich and whole- 
some persons and by maintaining in their 
classrooms what Dr. Laura Zirbes calls a 
desirable “emotional climate.” We have the 
evidence of several creditable studies that 
teachers affect substantially for good or ill 
the emotional life of the children in their 
care; and one of the chief values accruing 
from a program such as that in Norwood 
is likely to be the demonstration it affords 
of the ways in which classroom teachers 
can make their own functioning in the 
school most conducive to sound mental 
health for themselves and for the children. 


An Individualized Curriculum 


Closely allied with this will be the op- 
portunity to expand and develop the cur- 
ricular offerings of the school, not to the 
neglect of the necessary skills, but to the 
better mastery of these in the light of the 
needs and capabilities of individual chil- 
dren, and more nearly adequate provision 
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for creative activity and expression in the 
arts. It has been almost the universal ex- 
perience of those who have gone into this 
phase of education that behavior difficulties 
drop to a minimum and learning proceeds 
with maximum effectiveness when the 
school program is enriched and individual- 
ized. Norwood has an opportunity in the 
mental hygiene project to experiment in a 
way that will be valuable to many other 
Massachusetts communities with a flexible 
and varied curriculum designed to im- 
prove education and contribute to sound 
mental health. 


Its Relation to Teacher Training 

The Norwood Project will be especially 
helpful if it can, in its turn, contribute to the 
better preparation of teachers, not only on 
an in-service basis but with direct reference 
to the undergraduate and graduate train- 
ing of teachers, supervisors, and school ad- 
ministrators. A notable advisory committee 
already exists, representing health, scien- 
tific research, education, and social work. 
The membership of this committee in- 
cludes individuals occupying responsible 
posts in universities and other educational 
institutions. These educational agencies 
have much to learn from a project like that 
at Norwood. One can only hope that 
friendly working relationships will be es- 
tablished and maintained between the 
Norwood School Project and the higher 
educational institutions, so that the Project 
will have the educational recognition it de- 
serves and the developments under it will 
be accorded the attention they merit as an 
outstanding demonstration of modern 
community education. 


Mental Hygiene in the First Grade 

(Continued from page 2) 
come to school). This result means that 
there is a great deal that mental hygiene can 
do for (and learn about) young children. In 
the elementary grades, even as early as the 
first year, therapeutic and preventive possi- 
bilities are legion and possibly staggering 
from the practical aspects of school health 
administration. While perhaps it would be 
better and more effective to advance the at- 
tack as early as infancy and the preschool 
period, it is equally true that the public 
school offers the most practical and direct 
avenue for bringing the armamentaria of 
medicine and hygiene to our growing chil- 
dren. 

However, it is to be kept in mind that 
while this may be the situation as it appears 
at the present time, it is possible that many 
of the problems brought to light will resolve 
themselves in time more or less spontane- 
ously. This may lighten the therapeutic or 
“service” challenge to Education which a 
very high proportion of health problems im- 
plies. Of course, the family and the com- 
munity both have a vital responsibility, in 
addition to the school, but this is another 
matter. 

The Editor wishes to acknowledge the 
coéperation of his associates who have pre- 
pared papers for this issue as well as of Dr. 
Robert T. Moulton, Pediatrician for the 
Project, and of the three school nurses, 
headed by Miss Mary A. Canning, who 
assisted everyone in the work. The Editor 
is particularly indebted to Superintendent 
Lynch of the Norwood Public Schools who, 
with his deep and constant interest in the 
work of the Project, has perhaps more than 
any other one person contributed to what- 


ever success the Project has achieved. 











WHAT A SUPERINTENDENT EXPECTS FROM 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


BY 


LINCOLN D. LYNCH 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, NORWOOD 





It is generally conceded that educational practice can be significantly modified only if the 


person who is responsible for the direction of a school system is heart and soul in favor 


of the educational philosophy underlying the movement for mental hygiene in educa- 
tion. The Editor is pleased to state that the Superintendent of Schools at Norwood has 


indicated a one hundred percent interest and has given much of his time and thought to 


make the Norwood School Project possible. 





EACHERS and parents, whose busi- 

ness it is to guide the child in his ad- 
justments to the environment which sur- 
rounds him, have much to hope for as the 
truly integrated health program unfolds 
itself. 

It is not necessary for me here to point 
to the inadequacy of the mass methods of 
an older order. Careful examination of any 
tests designed to illustrate the great ranges 
in differences among individuals will re- 
veal all too clearly what we would rather 
not be forced to concede. 

As the focus of attention centers upon 
the individual child, we are forced to an 
objective study of the facts to be found 


which will help us understand him. 


Findings—Appraisal—Program 

The school must study the child if it is 
to know him and administer to his needs. 
Reflection upon the significance of findings 
must lead us directly to an appraisal of his 
physical, mental, social, emotional, and 
liabilities. 
We may then expect of him only that of 


educational assets as well as 
which he is capable, guide him into those 


activities which provide for him opportu- 
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nity to make the most of his assets, and help 
him to compensate for his deficiencies as 
best he can. 

The school proposes to question the im- 
portance of the findings of investigations 
which are merely summations of facts 
found. This is true whether the enumera- 
tion concerns itself with abilities or disa- 
bilities. As we contemplate the severity of 
any disability, or the value of a particular 
ability, we are learning that it is significant 
only as it is related to the development of 
the child’s whole pattern of life. In some 
cases we find children with identical dis- 
abilities. In one instance, the child may 
compensate well and be, on the whole, a 
well-adjusted personality, whereas in the 
other, such disability may cause serious 
maladjustment. 

The important consideration is the in- 
te: pretation of those findings as they throw 
light upon the needs of the individual child. 


The School’s Responsibility 
Right here it might be well to ask our- 
selves a question. Of what avail is compe- 
tence in tool-subjects if the child is un- 


happy, if he cannot adequately and happily 
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handle his instinctive drives, if he is a misfit 
socially ? 

The individual needs a personality, char- 
acter, and temperament which promise a 
measure of happiness and approbation by 
his fellow men, as well as the tools with 
which he may compete in an industrial and 
commercial world. 

To be sure, it is the business of the school 
to teach tool subjects which are necessary 
in our civilization. However, we must rec- 
ognize the existence of other things which 
have a direct relation to the success of our 
teaching program. 

Teacher and parent are becoming aware 
of the importance of fatigue as it may be re- 
lated to nutrition, of nutrition as it may be 
related to posture, of posture as it may be 
related to further fatigue, and all related 
to the manner in which the child adjusts 
personally, socially, emotionally, physically, 
and educationally. 

We are beginning to recognize the ne- 
cessity for an appraisal of the state of effi- 
ciency of the child’s organs of special sense, 
particularly vision, speech, and hearing, as 
they may be interrelated and generally re- 
lated to the child’s adjustment to his school 
and life situations. 

The school must accept the challenge 
that it may be responsible in part for its 
failure to provide for the adjustment of the 
individual child. It is most difficult to ex- 
plain the fact that many of our pupils do 


reasonably good work in school and main- 
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tain grade standards for all but that many 
of them derive no great enjoyment from 
attendance therein. Equally compromising 
is the situation wherein we find need for 
is the 
school’s work to teach—but not in such 


so-called remedial instruction. It 


manner as to injure the personality. 


What a Mental Hygiene 
Program Offers 

What, then, may we look for as the Men- 
tal Hygiene program develops? 

More important than anything else, it 
seems, must come the realization that each 
child has a personality, valid at each 
stage of its growth, and that it must be uni- 
fied and: developed to its highest potential 
stature. 

There must be a revaluation of aims and 
objectives. Changing emphases will then 
throw into relief the many phases of the 
educational procedure which heretofore 
have not received the attention which is 
their due. 

The best which modern medical science 
and educational theory and practice have 
discovered will then be brought favorably 
to bear on the solution of the child’s edu- 
cational problem. 

Out of it all we shall see the child in a 
truer perspective and with more genuine 
understanding of the extreme complexity 
of the stresses and strains to which he is 
subject, and thus help him to establish a 
better adjustment. 
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VISUAL FACTORS IN READING '! 


HENRY 


A. IMUS 


RESEARCH DIVISION, THE DARTMOUTH EYE INSTITUTE, DARTMOUTH MEDICAL SCHOOL 





It is clear that before one can fully understand the genesis of reading disabilities or before 


one can develop a hygiene of reading, it is necessary to include in one’s data the function- 
ing of vision. Mr. Imus reports tentatively the results of the first year’s study by The 
Dartmouth Eye Institute of the hundred children in the Norwood School Project. Studies 


to be made in succeeding years will undoubtedly amplify the results reported. 





HE extent to which visual factors may 

be responsible for difficulties in learning 
to read at the elementary level has not been 
determined satisfactorily. Because of the 
unusually complete amount of physical, 
educational, and psychological data being 
collected by the Norwood Project, it will 
be helpful to describe the ocular conditions 
present in this group. This is important for 
an understanding of reading disability and 
for a hygiene of the visual function. This 
great amount of collateral data provides the 
means for evaluating the ocular data at the 
elementary level and for controlling as far 


as possible other possible factors. 


Methods of the Norwood Visual 
Survey 


The information obtained concerning 
ocular conditions of the subjects of the 
Norwood Project includes, in addition to 
other data, the following: 


* Due to limitation of space, only about one-half 
of Mr. Imus’ paper could be printed in this issue 
of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD. The section omitted, 
however, makes so clear the principles of physio- 
logic optics, which are so often confusing to many 
of us, that Mr. Imus, at the suggestion of the 
Editor, has decided to amplify this section and 
make it available to readers of this magazine upon 
request to the Editorial Office, 3 Joy St., Boston, 
Mass 
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1. Uncorrected vision for each eye and 
both eyes together. 

2. Objective measure of the refraction of 
the eyes. 

3. Subjective check of the objective meas- 
ure of the refraction of the eyes by which 
the best visual acuity is obtained. 

4. Corrected vision of each eye and of 
both eyes together. 

5. Muscular balance for distant and near 
vision. 

6. Muscular function for distant and 
near vision. 

7. Objective measure of the power of the 
front surface of the eye. 

8. External and internal examination of 
the eyes for diseased conditions and other 
anomalies. 

g. Objective measure of the size and 
shape of the cornea, pupil, and interpupil- 
lary distance. 

These data were obtained by standard 
ophthalmologic techniques which need not 
be discussed here. Both objective and sub- 
jective measures were used, and decisions 
as to whether or not the child might be 
handicapped by the particular ocular con- 
dition were made on the basis of consider- 


able clinical experience. 
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Results 

Conclusions concerning the relationship 
between reading and vision at the elemen- 
tary level cannot be reached at this stage of 
the Norwood Project. Certain immediate 
relationships are noted and trends of predic- 
tions are discussed. 

The first finding of considerable impor- 
tance is that approximately 25 per cent of 
the children in the first grades studied in 
the Norwood Public Schools have sufficient- 
ly defective vision to warrant corrective 
measures. Although it is not to be expected 
that all of these children are seriously hand- 
icapped by their defects, the fact that chil- 
dren enter school unequally fitted for read- 
ing is significant. There is no doubt that 
some of these children cannot obtain full 
advantage from instruction in reading be- 
cause they are physiologically unprepared 
for it. Furthermore, those children who 
suffer from eyestrain, because of their un- 
corrected ocular defects, will tire more 
readily, will be more irritable, and will 
present more behavior problems than nor- 
mal children. 

Another point of great interest is the fact 
that, in this group, there are no children 
who have simple myopia (near-sighted- 
ness) and only six who have near-sighted 
astigmatism. All the rest are far-sighted or 
have far-sighted astigmatism. In the upper 
grades and colleges, we find a much higher 
incidence of near-sightedness, and it is 
generally believed that this is a result of 
long years of close application at school 
work. Although the present study does not 
give an unequivocal proof of this belief, the 
data obtained by examination of the eyes 
of the same children in the third and fifth 
grades of their school life will furnish the 
required evidence. 

Only 16 of the 98 cases show a severe 


degree of muscular imbalance, about one- 
half of these demonstrating an insufficiency 
of convergence and the other half an ex- 
cess of convergence. There are only two 
cases of severe vertical muscular imbal- 
ance. These children are probably not as 
efficient in learning to read as they might 
be without this ocular condition. It is 
possible that some of them are severely 
handicapped in learning to read, but this 
can be determined only by a time-trend 
study of the individual cases already 
planned. 

The measures which indicate the rela- 
tive efhciency of muscular function were 
obtained in most of the cases, but in 19 
cases it was impossible to obtain this infor- 
mation because of the failure of the ex- 
aminer to make the child comprehend the 
instructions or to obtain his codperation. 
For these same reasons it is probable that 
the data obtained will not bear too rigorous 
statistical treatment. It is possible, how- 
ever, to render a qualitative, clinical judg- 
ment that, in general, the function of the 
muscles and the quality of the fusional in- 
nervations inferred therefrom were not en- 
tirely satisfactory. There is evidence that 
the nervous and muscular control of the 
eyes of at least 21 of these children is not 
operating efficiently. About 60 children 
show excellent binocular codrdination, but 
21 are relatively deficient in this function. 
A tentative conclusion that may be drawn 
is that here is further evidence that the co- 
operation of the two eyes together, which 
is important for reading, is not fully de- 
veloped in all children by the time they 
enter the first grade. Since function im- 
proves with use, many of them will im- 
prove in binocular coérdination as a result 
of reading. Others, because of improper or 
faulty habits of eye-codrdination, may con- 
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tinue this incorrect use of their eyes and, 
hence, their ocular condition may become 
still more inefficient as a result of reading. 
If some means can be found to control sci- 
entifically the codrdination of the two eyes 
and, at the same time, teach the funda- 
mentals of reading, much can be done to 
improve the function of both. 

In order to estimate the relative impor- 
tance of visual factors in causing or con- 
tributing to difficulty in reading, 44 of the 
children, whose ocular condition is diag- 
nosed as being poor, are rated by the psy- 
chologist on both mental and reading abil- 
ity. The result is shown in the following 


Table. 


TABLE I 


Showing the Distribution of 44 Cases of Excellent, 

Average and Poor Readers Who Have Superior, 

Average and Inferior Mental Ability as Rated by 

the Psychologist, All of Whom Are Diagnosed As 
Having Poor Ocular Condition 


READERS INTELLIGENCE RATING 
Superior Average Inferior 
Excellent 4 10 I 
Average I 8 I 
Poor I 13 5 


This is, of course, an insufficient number 
of cases to warrant any generalization. The 
data in the above Table permit us to note 
the following trend: If a poor ocular con- 
dition is a handicap to reading and learn- 
ing to read, then those of inferior mental 
ability are probably more likely to be handi- 
capped than those of superior mental abil- 
ity; whereas those of average mental ability 
may or may not be disturbed by the ocular 
condition. Another possible interpretation 
is that a poor ocular condition is just a con- 
comitant of inferior mental ability as are 
other physical signs and symptoms of men- 
tal deficiency. 

In general, the medical inspection of the 


exterior and interior of the eyes did not 
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reveal any serious ocular diseases, and the 
eyes of these children are considered by the 
ophthalmologist * to be in a quite satisfac- 
tory condition. There is one case of strabis- 
mus (crossed eyes), one case of enophthal- 
mos or recession of the eyeball into the 
socket, and nine cases of. inflamed lids. 
There are two cases in which inflammation 
of the conjunctiva (lining membrane of 
the lids and front surface of the eye) is suf- 
ficiently serious to warrant medication. 
The most striking finding of the ophthal- 
mological examination is the fact that 45 
children present an hypertrophy of the fol- 
licles of the conjunctiva but without the 
usual signs of inflammation or discharge. 
Since this condition is found in the chil- 
dren who appear to be better nourished, it 
is possible that it may be due to excessive 
administration of Vitamin D together with 
ultra-violet radiation from the sun. This 
same condition has been proved elsewhere 
to be due to these causes and will be thor- 
oughly investigated with this group. A ten- 
tative conclusion may be drawn that “too 
much of a good thing” is not necessarily 


beneficial. 


Summary 


The results of the Norwood Visual Sur- 
vey which are reported at this time may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Approximately 25 per cent of the chil- 
dren in this study have sufficiently defec- 
tive vision to warrant corrective measures. 

2. Some of these children are probably 
handicapped in school and in reading be- 
cause of their ocular defects. The final test 
of this is an individual study of each case 

* Hermann M. Burian, M.D., member of the 
staff of The Dartmouth Eye Institute, Hanover, 
N. H. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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FIRST-GRADE READING: AN APPRAISAL 


HERBERT R. MIDDLETON 


REMEDIAL TEACHER, NORWOOD SCHOOL PROJECT 





The following paper by Mr. Middleton represents a condensation of experience and a 


great deal of observation and testing of the first-grade children in the Norwood Project. 


Undoubtedly some of his ideas are challenging and many of our readers may disagree with 


him. The Editor would appreciate letters from readers indicating their reaction. 





Pisst grade and the teaching of Read- 

ing are so intimately associated in our 
minds that it is practically impossible to 
mention the one without calling to mind 
the other. This wedding of introductory 
school life to achievement in a single subject 
is highly honored as a natural and exclusive 
partnership. The practice of many decades, 
carried on almost everywhere with the full- 
est approval of school and home, has itali- 
cized and capitalized Reading and has 
made of a single subject a combined god 
and gospel. 

So entrenched is this allegiance that any 
young child will tell you that he comes to 
school “to learn to read”; a mother’s first 
question of the school is “How is my child 
getting on in Reading?” and school authori- 
ties will evaluate a child’s status first in 
terms of success or failure in Keading. 

With this concentration of interest it is 
natural that other values should be sub- 
merged, if ever they reach the surface. Men- 
tal hygiene interests, such as satisfaction of 
an individual child’s dynamic urges, must 
struggle for recognition with an already 
well-established and revered subject-idol. 
Those concerned about more vital aspects 
of a child’s life than his Reading ability are 
often given reason to complain of the extrav- 
agant share Reading has in the determina- 


tion of good adjustment. Of itself, Read- 
ing may lead the child to the most pleasur- 
able of successes or reduce him to complete 
despair, for he knows only too well that 
upon his Reading facility will he be judged 
as adequate or inadequate by those indi- 
viduals in home and school whose good 
opinion means so much to him. Needing 
status, security, and approval, the child can 
be deprived of all because of Reading 
achievement below expectancy. 


The Child vs. Reading 


The relative value that current thought 
assigns to the individual child and to Read- 
ing, a subject given special attention in 
Miss Henderson’s article, may be inferred 
from this description of practice. Every 
entering school child undertakes the same 
instructional program in Reading, al- 
legiance to the theory of individual differ- 
ences being virtually nullified in the gen- 
eral subscription to a single Reading system 
and single method of teaching that system. 
Regardless of adequate preparation, desire 
or capacity, every child enters upon a pre- 
viously determined Reading program, and 
within its established boundaries must he 
succeed og fail. The child’s pathway 
through Reading is systematized by the 
textbook publishers rather than modified 
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by his needs. If a child learns in advance of 
the dates set by the system, there is no cause 
for rejoicing and praise, but rather for dis- 
pleasure and official refusal to acknowledge 
and provide for such truant learning. 
Rather naively the school, accepting text- 
book leadership, has agreed that no child 
can have learned to read in advance of 
school instruction, and that the Reading 
knowledge of all entrants is equivalent, as 
befits a democracy. Consequently all must 
start with the Pre-Primer, regardless of past 
experience, which in itself is a rather fla- 
grant flouting of psychiatric and psychologi- 
cal contributions to modern knowledge. 

Mental hygiene responds to this organ- 
ized injustice to the individual personality 
by insisting that the learner be given at 
least as much weight in the learning process 
as is accorded the textbook publisher. It fur- 
ther seeks a restoration of the subject of 
Reading to its rightful, but not overween- 
ing, place of importance in the total curric 
ulum. Mental hygiene envisions a learning 
situation in which inadequate or delayed 
Reading success will not cast a terrifying 
and even permanent blight upon a child’s 
school life; seeks a more varied curriculum 
offering the possibility of success in many 
fields; and looks to the day when the first- 
grade child may not read at all and yet re- 
main happy and contented. Conversely, it 
is hopeful of the time when. superior read- 
ers, having already mastered the “require- 
ments” for second-grade Reading or better, 
will not be compelled to face the futile task 
of learning, according to schedule, the same 
words they have been perverse enough to 
learn far in advance. 


The Norwood Experience 
Experiences in Norwood reveal, within 
a single grade, such widely diversified 
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reading abilities that they are uncomfort- 
ably confined within the circumscribed 
limits permitted any grade by a Reading 
System. There is convincing evidence at 
hand from this experience that the “second- 
grade words,” bearing the publisher’s 
stamp of authorization, are already well 
known to many able readers in advance of 
that school year, even when presented out 
of context with words similar in configura- 
tion and component letters. The spread of 
first-grade Reading ability is so great that 
confinement of all within the scheduled 
grade program is achieved only by gearing 
the instruction, in the main, to the average 
or mediocre student. At either extreme are 
many whose Reading needs are not fully 
met. The very able readers merit greater 
freedom to read; the low group a much 
more individualized approach than is per- 
mitted under the conventional oral Read- 
ing group method. While Reading is made 
wearisome and repetitive for some pupils, 
it is also, daily, more confusing for the 
slow-moving, for “ground to be covered” 
takes no stock of personality needs and 
scholastic distinctions. 

Increasingly the evidence accumulates, in 
Norwood and elsewhere, that we deceive 
only ourselves in thinking that the children 
of any grade can be separated into three or 
four Reading groups, with similar instruc- 
tional content, and run in_ succession 
through the prescribed oral exercises. The 
determination to routinize Reading instruc- 
tion must impair, often permanently, the 
pleasure that Reading affords, or kill what- 
ever anticipatory interest has preceded 
school Reading experiences. 

The rigidity of artificial grade classifica- 
tions has tended to complicate further the 
instructional problem. Automatic promo- 
tion, with academic standards relaxed, has 
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too often chained a third-grade child with 
first-grade ability to third-grade work. 
Similarly, the factor of grade location 
frequently is enough to deny appropriate 
reading material to the superior. The insti- 
tution of “Reading Systems” and the de- 
termination to preserve inviolate grade-to- 
grade allocation of material are twin bar- 
riers to the achievement of a Reading pro- 
gram more responsive to individual need. 


Common Method of Teaching 


The common method of presenting early 
grade Reading material in most public 
schools is to establish oral Reading groups. 
With the better group, even in the first 
grade, oral Reading errors in time become 
so infrequent as to render this recitation 
period a mere brandishing of what is al- 
ready known. For many children oral Read- 
ing is often maintained merely as a twice- 
daily group exercise long after its merit has 
been exhausted. Time for individual Read- 
ing activity, consumed by these oral 
parades, would conceivably heighten Read- 
ing interest and provide Reading material 
more commensurate with individual in- 
terests and mental abilities. It is regrettably 
true that the child often reads more in ac- 
cord with his own interests outside of school 
than within. Reading should mean more 
than a stereotyped round of oral recital, sup- 
ported by sufficient “busy work” to insure 
the minimum of time for free individual 
decision as to Reading. Then it might possi- 
bly gain wider acceptance in childhood 
circles as a pleasurable leisure-time pursuit, 
without too much emphasis on competitive 
achievement from parent or teacher. 


Reading Readiness of First-Graders 


Recognition of the fact that many chil- 
dren are not ready at school entrance to 


undertake a Reading program has raised 
the involved question of when a child may 
be considered ready to read. Attempts have 
already been made elsewhere to secure an 
answer through a number of standardized 
tests. From use and study of these instru- 
ments in Norwood, it is possible to report 
that any of them will yield only a very 
incomplete picture, leaving perhaps more 
vital prognosticators of Reading success to 
be determined by less standardized meth- 
ods. A priori, it should perhaps have less- 
ened our faith in any test-finding regarding 
Reading Readiness to recall that success in 
any area, including Reading, is dependent 
upon a great host of factors weighted differ- 
ently and responded to differently in the 
individual case. 

Much recent investigation has focused 
upon the minimum mental age necessary 
for success in beginning Reading. Varying 
mental ages have been reported as prereq- 
uisite, the more common figures being 
6-0 or 6-6. Our Norwood experiences sug- 
gest that a mental age of six years and a 
half, or even six, is far from essential for 
satisfactory word recognition—which first- 
grade Reading solely demands. It is rather 
our experience that mental age per se is far 
less important a factor in Reading Readi- 
ness than has hitherto been supposed. Given 
a favorable combination of other factors, 
children of mental ages below six are found 
to be capable of doing first-grade work, 
according to teacher judgment based upon 
the particular Reading system in vogue. 
While there is probably slight distinction 
as to difficulty among modern Reading sys- 
tems, this finding may not be applied in- 
discriminately, for some Reading systems 
may make greater demand upon intellec- 
tual maturity than others. 

Supporting our belief that a minimum 
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mental age of six, or even somewhat higher, 
is not a prerequisite for success in first- 
grade Reading is the fact that the Stanford- 
Binet intelligence quotients and Reading 
achievement scores on standardized tests 
are by no means predictable, the one from 
the other. While the correlation is fairly 
high, there are frequent instances of first- 
grade children of average intelligence 
among the very superior readers. This cir- 
cumstance raises some question as to the 
importance of the role played by “intelli- 
gence” in first-grade Reading success, since 
the Reading of that level centers almost 
exclusively about the recognition and iden- 
tification of the printed form. In other 
words, visual and auditory memory (spe- 
cial functions regarded as being somewhat 
dissociated from “pure” intellectual capac- 
ity) may be powerful determiners of Read- 
ing success in the earliest grades. 


Effect of Immaturity 

In our judgment, it is also possible that 
emotional and social maturity may cut a 
much more decisive figure in this readiness 
problem than has commonly been credited. 
In several instances of first-grade children 
experiencing difficulty in beginning Read- 
ing who have been studied by us, the pre- 
school experience is similar in that it has 
been “out-of-the-ordinary.” These children 
often have been conspicuously “babied” at 
home and elect to play a similar role in the 
classroom, sometimes shrinking from full 
participation with their fellows in social 
activities. Their lack of readiness is not 
perhaps confined alone to Reading but to 
the entire formal school experience. The 
more fitting location of these children may 
probably be found in pre-primary or transi- 
tional classes. 


While “babyishness” is often a sign of 
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mental immaturity, there is evidence that 
children of equal or lower mental age than 
the group mentioned, lacking this charac- 
teristic “babyishness,” make an adequate 
adjustment to Reading. Certain of our cases 
of Reading difficulty seem to be best under- 
stood in terms of this distinguishing trait 
of emotional immaturity." 

To predict with reasonable accuracy the 
success a youngster will have with the first- 
grade Reading program, important, but 
usually unobtainable, data are needed cov- 
ering the child’s drive to learn, and the 
amount of pressure to be exerted outside of 
school hours under family auspices to in- 
sure his success. Information on these points 
would, in some cases, enable us to foresee 
the June outcome much more clearly. What 
is fully established from our Norwood ex- 
perience is the folly of trying to state dog- 
matically a child’s readiness to read in first 
grade on the basis of a hurried test reaction 
early in the year covering only certain sen- 
sory qualifications of the learner. 


The Case for October Promotion 

Changes in reading ability are often 
marked during the first school year, such 
that early performance is only a fair and 
sometimes poor indicator of the June 
achievement. There are several instances of 
tardy progress until mid-year, followed by 
unexpected spurts of decided achievement 
that make the June judgment, both of class- 
room teacher and standardized test, a strik- 
ing departure from the unpromising earlier 


‘It is interesting to note that a similar finding 
has been obtained by Dr. Milton E. Kirkpatrick, 
Director of the Worcester Child Guidance Clinic, 
in his studies of non-readers in the public schools 
of a neighboring town. This information has come 
from an unpublished paper recently prepared by 
Dr. Kirkpatrick who has given permission for us 
to make reference to it. 
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verdict. Achievement in February is often 
a shaky basis for predicting where a child 
will be in Reading by June. Consequently, 
a final irrevocable judgment upon Reading 
ability is rendered difficult during the first 
school year. 

Summer work at home also brings about 
surprising changes in status relative to 
other members of the class. In more than 
one case, with unsatisfactory attainment 
during the first school year, intensive sum- 
mer endeavors on the part of parents have 
brought such marked improvement as to 
outmode any June decision. Remedial 
efforts in the home, fostered by either the 
threat or the actuality of non-promotion or 
poor work, or in some cases possibly natu- 
ral maturation of itself, have seemingly 
induced Reading progress that a June 
consensus of opinion would not have 
imagined. 


The first-grade curriculum in most 
schools is essentially Reading, and achieve- 
ment therein determines promotion, al- 
though in Norwood the situation is better 
appreciated. these unexpected 
changes in rank order do occur, it may be a 
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wiser and more just administrative policy 
to defer decision on promotion, where any 
question may be involved, until the begin- 
ning of the second year. A September or 
October evaluation is fairer to all parties 
concerned than one of the preceding June 
based on data which must unavoidably be 
incomplete. It is our belief that this new 
procedure would afford justified success in 
place of unwarranted failure for many of 
the children who fail of promotion in June. 
The school gains nothing by forcing too 
early a verdict, and the child gains nothing 
by a verdict that may consign him to failure 


and unnecessary repetition. 





Visual Factors in Reading 


(Continued from page 10) 


over a relatively long period of time. 

3. There is some evidence that the eyes 
of these children have not reached full de- 
velopment at the sixth year of age. 

4. Approximately 16 per cent of the chil- 
dren in this study have severe degrees of 
muscular imbalance. 

5- About 20 per cent of these children 
have not yet developed an efficient nervous 
and muscular control of the binocular use 
of the eyes, which may result in difficulty 
in reading. 


6. Children of inferior intelligence are 
apparently more handicapped in reading 
by defective vision than are children of 
superior intelligence. For children of aver- 
age intelligence, defective vision may or 
may not be a handicap in reading. 

7. In general, the health of the eyes of 
these children is fairly satisfactory. 

8. A possible nutritional disturbance 
(Vitamin D excess) may be evidenced in 
the eyes of 45 of the children. This condi- 
tion is to be studied further. 
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“Food fussing” is probably the most frequent of the habit problems reported in mental 


hygiene studies of the young child. This justifies careful nutritional studies made not 
only along psychological and social lines but along physiological ones. For this reason the 
Nutritionist was given a place in the organization of the Norwood School Project. How- 


ever, the studies described below still require the supporting basis of laboratory data. 





HE introduction of a nutritionist into 

the mental hygiene program of an ele- 
mentary school is unique in the Norwood 
School Project. Search of the literature on 
mental hygiene in the school reveals little 
such procedure, although the value of a 
physical examination, the cooperation of 
the school nurse, the teacher, and other 
members of a guidance staff are stressed. 


Reasons for the Nutritionist 

Analysis of the records of the pediatrician 
and of the medical and social histories in 
Norwood indicated the need for more in- 
clusive and definite information about nu- 
trition as well as the need of assistance in 
helping mothers with the diet and hygiene 
of the children in the first grade. In rela- 
tion to this, it is important to bear in mind 
that a complete understanding of the “feed- 
ing situation,” which is so important with 
children, requires a clear appreciation of 
the psychological factors involved in addi- 
tion to physiological ones. 


Child Behavior and Diet 
T. Wingate Todd of the Brush Founda- 


tion states, “In most children the existence 
of a dietary deficiency is not registered by 
clinical symptoms imperatively demanding 
medical attention. It is indicated by per- 
sonality changes such as irritability, dis- 
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agreeableness and lack of serenity, by de- 
fects in personal-social behavior and im- 
perfect motor control and adaptability.” * 
Lydia Roberts in her revised edition of Nu- 
trition Work with Children? draws atten- 
tion to the fact that even mild forms of 
undernutrition are accompanied by an in- 
crease in motor restlessness, irritability, 
peevishness, signs of nervousness, fatigue, 
and lowered physical capacity. 

Although most mothers feel they are 
feeding their children adequately and no 
gross signs of malnutrition may present 
themselves on physical examination, evi- 
dence has been accumulating in recent years 
that optimum rather than adequate * diets 
during the development period are neces- 
sary for a generation of superior children. 

*T. Wingate Todd, Growth and Development. 
Brush Foundation No. XIX. Cleve- 
land, 1932. 

* Lydia J. Roberts, Nutrition Work with Chil- 
dren, rev. ed. Home Economics Series. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1935. 

* According to Bogart, in Nutrition and Physical 
Fitness, an adequate diet is one that will provide 
for growth and gain in weight while keeping the 
body in a moderately satisfactory state of health. 
The term optimal (best) is used to indicate a diet 
that will promote maximum growth and a high 
degree of vitality and resistance to disease. There 
is a wide zone between the two and most children 
would have a more buoyant health by taking more 
of what McCollum calls the “protective foods,” 


i.c., milk and the leafy vegetables. Expressed an- 
other way, an adequate diet contains enough fuel 
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The Nutritionist and the 
Physical Examination 

Leading educators consider the “total 
child in the total situation” and recognize 
the influence of the home as well as of the 
school in the total picture of the child. 
Therefore the first consideration for the 
nutritionist is to establish friendly relations 
with the child and the home as well as with 
the school. 

In Norwood this was made possible by 
having the nutritionist present at the physi- 
cal examination which is exceptionally thor- 
ough and with the child stripped. Follow- 
ing the pediatrician’s examination, the child 
is dismissed and the physician interviews 
the mother. Both he and the nutritionist 
have already read the medical and social 
records obtained by the nurse or the visiting 
teacher so that, in addition to the physical 
findings, they have a picture of the home 
environment, family constellation, socio- 
economic factors, past history, and the like. 
This interview makes the approach of the 
nutritionist easy as usually the mother dis- 
cusses any food problem with the physician 
and he introduces the nutritionist to her 


and offers her this special help. 


Conference with the Parent 


The private interview with the parent 
then proceeds, or if there is lack of time the 
nutritionist makes an appointment for a 
later date. As several factors other than diet 
enter into the nutritional status of the child, 
the following data are obtained: height, 
weight, posture, and dental condition (from 


foods, protein, mineral salts, and vitamins to main- 
tain weight and avoid disease; an optimal diet con- 
tains protein of the best quality, easily digested 
and not excessive amounts of fats and carbohy- 
drates, the highest level of calcium, phosphorus 
and iron, and sufficient of all the known vitamins, 
A, B, C, D, and G. 


the medical record), living habits such as 
rising time, bedtime, rest, and play; extra- 
school activities like music and dancing 
lessons, outdoor play, and movies; family 
relationships; meals and mealtime, appe- 
tite, food likes and dislikes; emotional and 
other problems. To aid the mother in 
remembering the child’s diet and to enable 
the nutritionist to analyze the adequacy of 
the total intake, the former is asked to keep 
a daily record of the child’s meals for a 
week. The nutritionist at the end of this 
period can then estimate the calories, grams 
of protein, fat, and carbohydrates, the 
vitamins and essential minerals through a 
fair sample of the usual intake and can 
check up particularly on the amount of 
milk, fruit, green and other vegetables, 
whole grain cereal, eggs, and meat, and can 
see if there is excess or deficiency of any one 
factor. She can also note the amount of 
candy eaten, whether the child drinks tea 
and coffee to the exclusion of enough milk, 
whether he has breakfast before coming to 
school and of what the meal consists, 
whether he likes milk and vegetables and 
the kinds and amounts he eats,—in short, 
how he takes his food and the emotional 
conditions under which he takes it. 

If during this initial interview the 
mother asks for any specific help in regard 
to menu planning, recipes, low cost foods, 
sleeping difficulties, or fussy food habits, 
assistance is given. If the child is markedly 
underweight or the sample day’s diet shows 
any glaring deficiencies such as lack of 
calcium for bone and teeth formation, lack 
of orange or tomato juice, or other sources 
of Vitamin C, for gums and teeth, absence 
of cod liver oil, or a substitute essential for 
the deposition of lime, these errors are 
pointed out to her and a better routine is 
outlined. An effort is made to have the in- 
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terview educational and reasons are given 
for every suggestion. The need of an ade- 
quate diet for normal growth and develop- 
ment and the relation of food to the body is 
explained with the use of charts, written 


material, and other illustrations.* 


Follow-Up 

After the weekly record has been re- 
turned and analyzed, and if further facts 
are disclosed which call for additional ad- 
vice, a second interview is held with the 
mother. In the meantime the psychiatrist 
and visiting teacher have advised the nutri- 
tionist regarding the psychological aspects 
of the situation. Dietary advice per se may 
not alone be stressed, because often the 
child’s poor eating habits are the result of an 
emotional disturbance which the detailed 
nutritional history and the visiting teacher’s 
interview have revealed. Much time is de- 
voted to helping the mother understand the 
emotional implications of feeding and, in 
the instance of her particular child, what 
attitudes and procedures should be utilized. 
The nutritionist does not take the place of 
the visiting teacher but merely reinforces 
her statements to the mother regarding the 


feeding situation and its dynamic aspects. 


The Child, His Food Habits 
and the Teacher 

In the meantime the child is seen again 
in the classroom. Errors in diet, the lack of a 
good breakfast, excessive eating of candy, 
insufficient rest are, if found present, 
* Especially serviceable have been the leaflet on 
Feed Your Body To Protect Your Health issued by 
the New England Dairy and Food Council, Boston; 
How To Feed Young Children in the Home, from 
the Merrill Palmer School; a simple Vitamin Primer 
of Dr. E. V. McCollum’s; Cooking for Health from 
the Massachusetts Department of Public Health, 


and several leaflets from the Irradiated Evaporated 
Milk Institute. 
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brought to the attention of the classroom 
teacher and her coéperation solicited. This 
may take the form of permission to give the 
child handwork to emphasize better habits 
or to read some child’s story stressing de- 
sired points. Often the teacher introduces 
informal discussion of this subject matter 
into a reading or activity lesson and en- 
courages the child by pinning his finished 
poster on the bulletin board. Since in the 
early grades the approval of the teacher car- 
ries great weight, such commendation often 
effects changes in attitude and influences 
changes in diet and health practices. 

The nutritionist often finds it helpful to 
point out to the teacher the factors in the 
home environment which lead to upsets in 
eating and also in schoolroom attitudes. 
The child who is constantly seeking affec- 
tion in school because he does not receive 
it at home, is also not eating well at home 
because he is trying to get attention from 
his mother. Or he may be restless in school 
because he wants adult attention which he 
gets at home by spitting his food out, play- 
ing with it on his plate, and otherwise mak- 
ing himself a nuisance at mealtimes. Here 
the teacher, by an understanding of the 
emotional set-up, can be the mother-substi- 
tute and help the child in the classroom, and 
through having this need satisfied, the child 


will demand less attention at mealtime. 


Conferences 

In the conference on each child at which 
the classroom teacher and the other mem- 
bers of the Staff are present, any particular 
points discovered by the nutritionist are 
brought out. The Staff becomes aware of 
the nutritional problem, while the nutri- 
tionist gets a better insight into the child’s 
emotional, home, and school life. In this in- 


terchange of viewpoint everyone’s technical 
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approach is benefited and the pooling of 
this knowledge makes for a better under- 
standing of the child and his various rela- 
tionships. 

In addition to these conferences and that 
between the physician and the nutritionist, 
a third conference takes place usually fort- 
nightly between the nutritionist, the visiting 
teacher, and the nursing staff. At this meet- 
ing the nutritionist presents cases to illus- 
trate certain principles of good or poor nu- 
trition, explains her recommendations for 
improving the child’s health, discusses cost 
of diet (if this is a factor), and draws atten- 
tion to any “newer knowledge of nutrition” 
that has escaped the nurses. It is the visiting 
teacher's obligation to point out the psy- 
chiatric implications of the findings and to 


suggest treatment for the emotional aspects. 


Findings 

While the majority of the families seen 
by the nutritionist since last February have 
no serious financial problem, a few need 
advice on budgeting. This is a delicate sub- 
ject and must be handled tactfully, slowly, 
with sympathetic understanding, and only 
when friendly relations have had a chance 
to grow. Here the teacher and nurse are of 
great assistance as they know the families 
well and can often make the best approach. 
Although the majority of the children are 
in fair but not optimum health, a fifth of 
the thirty-five ® studied by the nutritionist 
were underweight and at least four defi- 
nitely malnourished. Analysis of the diet 
shows milk adequate in most cases and 
brings out the fact that the educational em- 
phasis of the “milk campaign” has influ- 
enced the food habits of many children. 


° All will eventually be studied by the nutrition- 
ist. It is also planned to supplement her work with 
laboratory tests and X-rays of the jaws and skeletal 
system. 


Breakfasts for most children are still not 
all they should be and too much candy and 
rich desserts contribute their share to poor 
nutrition. There were five whose mothers 
reported them allergic to eggs or orange 
juice or cod liver oil. While calcium was 
adequate in most cases because of sufficient 
consumption of milk, there was often lack 
of iron, Vitamins A and D (cod liver oil) 
and Vitamin B, which was only recognized 
after the daily food intake for a week was 
studied. 

The mothers asked for help for one of 
the following reasons: The child had no 
appetite, had a poor appetite, had certain 
food dislikes, was losing weight, was fussy 
about his food, had poor teeth, would not 
go to bed early, or could not take cod liver 
oil. 

These findings show that almost every 
child presents a nutritional problem of 
varying significance which may be rem- 
edied through the intensive effort of a 
nutritionist guided by the orientation made 


available by the Norwood approach. 


Cases 

There was the mother of a six-year-old 
who said, “Keeping a record of Irene’s ° 
diet has certainly helped her appetite.” Irene 
was the younger of two girls, a fussy eater 
who refused food or spit it out if she did not 
like it. Her dislikes were many, most vege- 
tables, orange juice, chicken, and steak. Her 
likes included pork chops, butter, desserts, 
jelly, buns,and a fairamount of milk,butshe 
had to be coaxed to eat even the foods she 
liked. Her mother said she hated to chew. 
The nutritionist recommended more rest 
and gave suggestions for a supper meal to 
include raw vegetables, creamed vegetables 
on toast, or milk soup with vegetables, in- 


® Names of children are fictitious. 
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stead of the usual egg, toast and jelly. A 
better breakfast with whole orange, which 
Irene would eat, instead of bread and jam 
was also advised on the basis of good tooth 
development since Irene had many caries. 
The proper attitudes that parents should 
have toward the feeding of children and the 
possible psychological factors involved in 
the whole problem were discussed. 

Irene was seen in the classroom and given 
pictures of vegetables to color when she re- 
ported that she had eaten them. She was 
later given a poster “Chew Food Well” 
published by the American Dental Associa- 
tion which she could read and color. The 
daily record showed that she had eaten from 
a teaspoon to a tablespoon of carrots and of 
peas, had had a half orange five times that 
week, had increased her milk from three to 
four glasses and had rested from one-half to 
an hour a day. At a subsequent visit to the 
home the mother said that Irene had “taken 
on new foods” although there was still too 
much cake, pie, and doughnuts. This is, of 
course, only a beginning. The emotional 
factors will require much further attention. 

Walter © was a boy whose physical ex- 
amination showed malnutrition and allergy 
and whose weekly food record disclosed a 
poorly balanced breakfast consisting of 
pecan roll, toast and jelly, a glass of milk, 
and a hard-boiled egg, and who could not 
take orange juice because, according to the 
mother, it caused loose bowels. One day in 
the classroom he came to the nutritionist 
after lunch and said he wasn’t going to eat 
so many pecan rolls. The need of a good 
breakfast was discussed with the teacher 
who accepted the suggestion that she appeal 
to him on the basis of gain in growth and 
strength, as gaining weight would not in- 
terest him. Later his mother said that he 
was eating better, has less jelly although he 
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is still quite fond of it, and that he wanted 
to get as strong as any boy in his class. 

That an emotional situation may prevent 
a child from eating well is evidenced by 
Laura ® who, while not particularly under- 
weight, showed poor eating habits. Her 
position as the middle child in a family of 
three causes her to make many demands for 
attention. She is continually nagged by her 
parents at mealtime because she does not 
eat enough. The baby of the family has not 
been well and has received a great deal of 
care from various adult members; the older 
boy has a hearty appetite for which he re- 
ceives praise. Laura gets attention by whin- 
ing and playing with her food. 

Extreme underweight and fatigue often 
go hand in hand as is illustrated by 
Douglas,® an only child with an overpro- 
tective and anxious mother. He is eleven 
and a half pounds underweight, markedly 
malnourished, and on a very poor diet. His 
mother is so concerned about him that she 
gives him just what he wants to eat, feeds 
him, dresses him, and does everything possi- 
ble for him. At the first physical examina- 
tion he cried continually, trembled, and his 
teeth chattered, and he could not even put 
on his own shoes and stockings. His diet 
was meager, lacking in sufficient milk, 
vegetables, bread and butter, and high in 
sweets. He tires very easily, yawns a great 
deal in school, and his posture is decidedly 
poor. During the year he showed little im- 
provement, with but slight gain in weight 
and in independence, and he is still a frail, 
timid, overprotected child. 

Sherman in his Chemistry of Food and 
Nutrition,’ applying the newer knowledge 
of nutrition to the practical problems of the 


*Henry C. Sherman, Chemistry of Food and 
Nutrition. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. 
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PARENTAL ATTITUDES TOWARD FIRST-GRADE 
ACHIEVEMENT 


BY 


BERNICE M. HENDERSON 


VISITING TEACHER, NORWOOD SCHOOL PROJECT 





Miss Henderson has had the exceptional opportunity, as Visiting Teacher, to become quite 


intimate with and close to the teachers and to many of the parents. Her paper represents 
considered impressions arising from that opportunity. The Editor would appreciate letters 
from readers indicating whether or not their impressions coincide essentially with those 


of the author. 





RETROSPECTIVE consideration of 
parental attitudes toward first-grade 
achievement of one hundred children stud- 
ied by the Norwood School Project tends to 
reveal that such attitudes are motivated 
largely by the parents’ expectations of what 
the child should accomplish during the 
first grade. Most of the parents appear to be 
motivated by one paramount concern, 
namely that their child should learn to 
read. It is only fair to state at this point 
that these parents had had little previous 
first-hand experience with more progressive 
educational methods, and that the teaching 
of reading as the chief purpose of the first 
grade was therefore probably largely tradi- 
tional. Closely allied to this chief concern, 
and in the great majority of instances al- 
most equally important, was the desire, 
amounting in many cases to a definite anxi- 
ety, that each child should read as well as, 
or preferably better than, his next-door 
neighbor. Relatively few parents expressed 
on their own initiative a feeling that their 
child’s physical condition, his liking for 
school, his happiness or general adjustment 
to the school situation came first. 
A number of parents had been so anxious 


to have their children do well that they had 


begun to teach them reading before they 
entered the first grade. In other cases chil- 
dren had been taught by older brothers or 
sisters. On the other hand, there were par- 
ents who stated that they did not believe in 
teaching reading either before the child be- 
gan school or while he was in the first grade 
lest confusion be occasioned by the differ- 
ence in methods. Unfortunately these are 
a minority. 


Desire for Conformity 

The second general expectation on the 
part of most parents was for conformity on 
the part of their children to classroom dis- 
cipline as more formally conceived. This 
accordingly produced a bias against a pro- 
gram involving freedom of activity. It is 
interesting that even in some instances 
where the mother herself had been a teach- 
er, she felt that the child should be taught 
rather than that he should /earn through 
opportunity to develop his own interests 
and capacities at his own speed. Many par- 
ents who were on the surface coéperative 
and registered early interest in the Project 
displayed anxieties lest a more than tradi- 
tional degree of freedom in the classroom 
might mean that by June their children 
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would have learned fewer words than in the 
more formal classroom. They seemed fear- 
ful of even the more conservative contribu- 


tions of “progressive” education. 


Factors Underlying Parental 
Expectations 

It was difficult to trace this anxiety to its 
source. It is probable that the majority of 
parents were rather suspicious of new meth- 
ods but had sufficient respect for and loyalty 
to the school administration to be intellec- 
tually willing to codperate. It is not improb- 
able that one source of this difficulty was 
the more or less questioning and critical at- 
titude of teachers and parents whose chil- 
dren were not included in the Project. 

On the part of teachers, anxiety in regard 
to reading accomplishment seemed fre- 
quently to originate in the threat to their 
security involved in what seemed rather 
sudden and drastic innovations in their 
program. In fairness to them, however, it 
must be stated that almost without excep- 
tion their own training in “progressive” 
methods had been definitely limited. Fortu- 
nately those participating in the Project did 
intuitively many things which practice in 
“progressive methods” would have encour- 
aged. But lack of experience, and in some 
instances of theory, in such an approach 
quite naturally has led them to hesitate to 
accept anything which parents might crit- 
icize. Thus teachers and parents influenced 
each other in their attitudes of tending to 
favor more tried methods. 

Throughout the entire year the most diffi- 
cult task of the Visiting Teacher was help- 
ing teachers and more particularly parents 
to appreciate the fact that children of equal 
intellectual capacity bring to school varying 
degrees of maturity and consequent readi- 
ness to fit into any school curriculum, 
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whether formal or informal. Another fac- 
tor influencing ability to succeed in reading, 
which was on the whole more acceptable to 
parents, was the child’s physical condition. 
Even those parents who easily accepted 
these facts intellectually found it difficult 
emotionally to entertain the idea that their 
own children were not being labeled men- 
tally inferior if ready achievement in read- 
ing was delayed through physical or emo- 
tional immaturities. In other words, it was 
difficult for them to realize that physical or 
emotional immaturity, and not intellectual 
dullness, could be responsible for slowness 
in learning. Fortunately at the start a num- 
ber of parents of children not doing so well 
in reading were in hearty accord with the 
methods and objectives of the Project. At 
least on an intellectual basis they gave fine 
coéperation, often in the face of consider- 
able scepticism on the part of friends or 
relatives, even though emotionally they 
may have felt inclined to resist because de- 
sired results in terms of reading achieve- 


ment seemed pretty nebulous. 


Effects of Parental Cooperation 

Such co6peration on the part of parents 
enabled the teacher to proceed with a secu- 
rity of her own which quickly transferred 
itself to the child. Thus the child felt an 
ease and security both at home and at 
school, which seemed greatly to facilitate 
his achievement. A striking example of 
such parental attitudes is illustrated in the 
following case. 

Mabel * was extremely shy and insecure 
when she started school. During the sum- 
mer prior to entrance the family had moved 
to a new neighborhood which meant that 
Mabel would not,as expected, have her Sun- 
day School teacher as first-grade teacher. It 


* Names and other identifying data are fictitious. 
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happened that the children in the new 
neighborhood, with the exception of Judy * 
who lives nearby, were at least three years 
older, with the result that Mabel clung to 
this girl and showed little tendency to make 
new friends. Being the youngest child and 
frequently troubled by colds, sore throats, 
and otitis media, she had been overprotected 
by the other members of the family. During 
the first three-quarters of the year Mabel 
was absent much of the time, being 
in bed from two or three days to three 
weeks several different times. At school 
she fatigued very easily and appeared 
to have little energy or desire to partici- 
pate in any but the most passive ac- 
tivities, such as drawing. On the play- 
ground she stood about, remaining near her 
friend Judy. She was absent so much that 
she was very retarded in reading, knowing 
only a few words by Easter. Much of the 
time she seemed in a fog, rather vaguely 
trying to find her bearings. During this 
entire period her mother, considering her 
health and happiness in school of far 
greater significance than learning to read, 
gave no indication of disappointment at her 
lack of attainment. She did, however, ex- 
press interest in any slight achievement. 
The teacher also made no attempt to exert 
pressure. 

Following the spring vacation, Mabel’s 
health improved and her attendance was 
regular. Her mother limited her playtime, 
having her rest after school and always in 
bed early. Mabel’s interest in school grew 
rapidly and she began to read and to partici- 
pate wholeheartedly in play at recess. Still 
no pressure was exerted either at home or at 
school. At the end of the year she knew less 
than half of the words which the first grade 
was supposed to learn, but was promoted 
to the second grade on the basis of her po- 


tential ability as indicated by a superior 
I.Q. and other evidence, with the condition 
that she be tutored outside of school in the 
fall if need for this were indicated. No ref- 
erence was made to the fact that she was far 
behind the average in achievement. 
During the summer rest periods were 
continued under the advice of a private 
physician in agreement with the Project's 
Pediatrician. The child did some reading 
early in the summer and quickly finished 
the books the teacher had lent her. No at- 
tempt was made toward the end of the 
vacation to do any school work but Mabel 
showed an increasing interest in the ap- 
proaching opening of school. When she 
returned to school, she had gained weight, 
seemed well, and showed no fatigue. She 
seemed happy and adjusted readily both to 
program She first 
placed in the lowest reading group in order 


and _ classmates. was 
that she might feel no pressure or sense of 
failure, but during the second week was 
transferred to the next higher group. She 
no longer clings to her one friend but is in 
the thick of things and is a popular member 
of the group. She seems to be reading read 
ily and shows no fatigue. She eats well 
whereas formerly she was too tired at noon 
to eat much, and now repeatedly tells her 
mother that she “loves school.” 

Both parents and teacher are satisfied that 
lack of pressure and of specific expectation 
in regard to her first-grade achievement, 
with the emphasis on the improvement of 
her general health and an opportunity to 
progress at her own rate, have largely ac- 


counted for her desire to return to school 


Undesirable Parental Attitudes 


In many cases, however, parents, even 


when they said they agreed with the pur- 
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poses of the Project, continued to show 
anxiety about the child’s achievement and 
to help the child at home. They exerted 
pressure upon both child and teacher to the 
end that the child learn more words by a 
strictly formal method. 

Unfortunately one is limited in giving 
detailed case material to illustrate these 
more generally prevalent attitudes. To dis- 
cuss them fully in this issue would violate 
the confidence of parents. One can, how- 
ever, mention briefly the attitudes revealed 
in a few instances. 

There is Susan? whose real interest at 
the beginning of school gradually dimin- 
ished as some of her friends learned to read 
faster than she. She showed increasing 
fatigue and wore a very unhappy, anxious 
look. Her mother began inquiring about 
her reading, remarking especially on the 
fact that certain of the better readers were 
being helped at home. The subject was fre- 
quently discussed at home and eventually 
the mother frankly said she was helping 
Susan “because other mothers did so” and 
she was unwilling to have Susan at a dis- 
advantage, even though she personally 
disapproved of home instruction. Close in- 
spection of the situation made the staff 
reasonably certain that Susan’s unhappiness 
was, in part at any rate, a reflection of her 
mother’s anxiety. 

A second example is that of Hope * whose 
mother asked that she be transferred from 
a group having more activity periods to one 
having more formal reading. She gave as an 
excuse the fact that Hope was unhappy be- 
cause some of her friends knew more 
words. The mother said she believed in a 
flexible program but Hope must not be un- 
happy about reading. Hope spent most 
available moments in reading but looked 


* Names and other identifying data are fictitious. 
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very serious and unhappy. One cannot help 
noticing the contrast she presents this, the 
second, year as she spends more time in 
activities. She is happy, vivacious, and in- 
cidentally reading better than last year. 

Jack’s? parents insisted that he bring 
home books to read even though he pre- 
sented definite signs of fatigue and other 
handicaps, because several neighborhood 
children were reported to be better readers. 

In each of these, and in many other cases, 
the difficulties in reading were directly 
traceable, in part at least, to such factors as 
health, personality adjustment, overstimu- 
lation, the family situation, and the like. 
But in general parents had great difficulty 
in acknowledging such interference. They 
insisted that the child was able to read well 
and that he must be kept at it. 


The Second Year Begins 


As the second year opens, the staff is im- 
pressed by the fact that in those cases where 
pressure was known to have been exerted 
at home during their first school year, there 
is less general interest in reading on the 
part of the children. Many who were forced 
to read in spite of interfering and other dis- 
turbing factors did make a good showing 
at the end of the first grade. At present, 
however, they tend to show not only less 
interest but a reduced classroom perform- 
ance. Actually many also show reduced 
scores in test achievement. Those on whom 
pressure was not systematically exerted ap- 
pear on the whole to have an increased 
interest, a better classroom performance 
and as good, if not higher, scores in test 
achievement. 

For purposes of study, children who 
were pushed were compared with those of 
a similar I.Q. (representativeness also con- 
sidered) whose parents presented more fa- 
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vorable attitudes. The factor of physical 
health was also considered. One must not, 
of course, forget such factors as teacher 
impressions and attitudes in relation to the 
child’s reading achievement. Unquestion- 
ably some children were placed in advanced 
reading groups because of the teacher’s im- 
pression of their ability rather than on the 
basis of actual achievement. To date the 
Project has made no systematic attempt to 
evaluate the relative significance of paren- 
tal and teacher attitudes on the child’s 
achievement. It seems probable, however, 
that in the matter of pressure in relation to 
classroom achievement, the former is on the 
whole the more potent in that it influences 
not only the child but the teacher who, in 
turn, exerts an additional pressure upon 
the child. 

While instances were found in which 
parental attitudes regarding poor health or 
inadequate social adjustment on the part of 
the child influenced his school achievement, 
attitudes toward achievement itself seemed 
of greater significance. 

To what extent this is true in the second 
grade is subject to further scrutiny. It will 
be important for the Project to study fur- 


ther these tentative conclusions, and espe- 
cially what happens whenever improved 
parental attitudes occur. It must also bear 
in mind that achievement at any one mo- 
ment is not necessarily indicative of future 
success. It must continue steps already 
begun to make it easier for parents to 
appreciate the many factors involved in the 
child’s achievement. It must not overlook 
the fact that the staff itself might have 
found means of making its aims more 
definite to parents. It is probable that with 
the real spirit of coéperation now shown 
by the majority of parents and by all teach 
ers and nurses, any future misunderstand 
ings in aims and methods will be short 
lived. 

In conclusion, it seems fair to suppose 
that the unfavorable attitudes found here 
during the first year would also be found in 
any community where parents are used to 
more traditional methods. 

This paper is in no way meant to be a 
criticism of this group of parents. It merely 
states the facts as found and raises the ques- 
tion of how the school is to cope with so 
fundamental a problem as that of parents’ 


natural desire to see their children succeed. 


Nutrition of First-Grade Children 


(Continued from p. 20) 


feeding of children, says, “The future 
health, happiness, and efficiency of the child 
may demand, among other things, the in- 
vestment of much time and thought in the 
patient and persistent education of the child 


into good food habits.” These things, how- 
ever, are worth while if we wish to strive 
“for ideal growth of the body and thus pro- 
vide the most favorable sphere for develop 
ment of the mind.” 











C Studi 
>| FRANK J. O’BRIEN, PH.D., M.D. | 4 
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GERALD: A BOY WHO COULD NOT READ 
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In the study and treatment of Ger- 
ald, it is evident that the human being 
is a very complex and integrated organ- 
ism and that mind affects body and body 
affects mind. If the symptomatic value 
of conduct 1s not understood, many 

child in 
help him. 


understanding of 


injustices may be done a 


efforts 


Without a 


honest made_ to 
full 
Gerald, the school would not have had 
information that home influences were 
some of the reasons why he was doing 
so badly in his school work. Gerald's 
problems are by no means unusual and 
the fact that many children who have 
not only adequate native ability but also 
the knowledge are failures in the class- 
room ts frequently met with in the com- 
plete study of school children. This 
study also demonstrates that the school 
is in fact a community agency and, as 
such, must codperate with all other 
community agencies if its work is to be 
really effective. 

We wish to express our gratitude to 
Miss Rose Goldman, Psychiatric Social 
Worker, Bureau of Child Guidance, 
Board of Education, City of New York, 
who so kindly prepared this case report. 


Gerald’s Problems 
ERALD came to the Bureau of Child 


Guidance when he was not quite 
seven, in the second half of the first school 
year. He was the despair of his teacher be- 
cause he would not learn to read although 
he seemed bright. Furthermore, he did not 
obey commands, got along poorly with his 
classmates, and talked of running away to 
his uncle’s farm. His mother added to the 
list of his teacher's complaints the fact that 
he had begun to steal from home, still wet 
the bed at night, left tasks unfinished, and 
was generally overactive. 

The Bureau, by objective tests, confirmed 
the teacher’s impression that Gerald had 
average intellectual ability and thus ruled 
out the factor of intelligence as contribu- 
tory to his reading failure. However, it was 
noted that Gerald had been placed in 1A 
before he was mentally ready for the work, 
although he was six years old chronologi- 
cally. Such unnecessary exposure to school 
work beyond the child’s mental age at the 
very threshold of school life is now widely 
recognized as a thwarting experience which 


can be avoided by objective testing of new 
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entrants. However, this alone did not ex- 
plain all of Gerald’s troubles. 

This child appeared to follow tendencies 
on both sides of the family to protein sensi- 
tivity. At the age of nine months he began 
reacting with hay fever and eczema to cer- 
tain substances and was put through an 
agonizing period of experimentation with 
foods. When proper substitutes for the 
usual baby’s diet were finally hit on, they 
tasted so unpleasant to Gerald that the doc- 
tor ordered him starved until he would 
accept them. Thus for about two years Ger- 
ald was a most uncomfortable, ill, and gen- 
erally hungry child. 

The small child, to a large degree, gauges 
the feelings of the world toward him by the 
way it supplies his elementary physical 
needs. If his mother makes him physically 
comfortable, he feels loved. If she does not, 
he inevitably feels deprived. 

In Gerald’s case, the uncomfortable al- 
lergic condition still persisted when we saw 
him at seven, and no tests had been made 
to discover the offending substances. In ad- 
dition, he was subjected to continuous 
tutoring at home on the disliked subject of 
reading, as his parents were educated peo- 
ple who were appalled at having produced 
a non-reader. Then, too, he was under con- 
stant pressure to conform to the high stand- 
ards of conduct set by his mother who had 
a strong personality. When he began steal- 
ing, he was scolded, spanked, and made to 
feel disgraced. Was it any wonder that Ger- 
ald felt that his parents were turning their 
faces away from him more and more? 


His Conduct a Compensation 
Feeling cheated of love from the very 
beginning, partly because of the discomfort 
caused by his allergic condition and the 
modification of diet due to it, and partly 


to some unwise methods of dealing with 
his conduct, Gerald was out to catch all the 
affection or attention he could get. That is 
why he made a poor playmate and class- 
mate, always wanting things for himself 
and particularly wanting the attention of 
the adult leader (his mother-substitute). 
That is why he clung to the baby habit of 
bed-wetting, since this was another way of 
winning some kind of attention from his 
parents. It was noticed that he stole only 
to buy things for other children so that 
they would like him better. He rebelled 
against his mother’s strict discipline by dis- 
obeying the teacher’s orders, though, sig- 
nificantly enough, he would always carry 
out the same command when it was put to 
him as a personal request. 

Thus practically all his behavior seemed 
motivated by his earlier deprivations, some 
of which were due, as we have seen, to his 
physical condition and some to his parents’ 
personalities and methods of training. In 
the area of reading, however, he seemed to 
be retaliating. To his parents, it was most 
important that their child should fulfill 
their intellectual ambitions. Thus it was 
easy for Gerald to hurt them most by not 
learning to read. In this way he “got even” 
with the grown-ups who could punish him 
at their will and against whom he felt 
powerless. 


What the School Did 


It seemed logical to begin work on Ger- 
ald’s problem through the adults who sur- 
rounded him. His teacher was most inter- 
ested in the Bureau’s findings and readily 
accepted the fact that Gerald was under too 
much pressure at home, as she had had a 
few encounters herself with his brilliant, 
aggressive mother. What she found harder 
to accept and to put into practice, however, 
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was the idea that every time she exerted 
pressure for conformity, she seemed to 
Gerald to be acting just like his mother and 
to call forth from him the same hostile, re- 
taliatory reactions to her and to the school 
work. Often the teacher became discour- 
aged and fell back on the old methods that 
worked with average children. It took con- 
stant encouragement from the Bureau 
worker to keep Gerald’s successive teach- 
ers willing, in spite of large classes, to make 
up to this neurotic child for some of the 
affection denied him at home, until at last 
he began to show some sign of response. 

Now, almost three years later, at nearly 
ten years of age, he seems to have “caught 
up” on the love and attention every child 
needs from the day he is born but which 
came to this child quite late. He no longer 
stands out from the class because today he 
can work independently, sharing the 
teacher with all the others, and willing to 
share his materials and his duties with his 
neighbors in increasing degree. 

While the class teacher was asked to for- 
get about Gerald’s reading, individual tu- 
toring was given by a remedial W.P.A. 
teacher. She began slowly by getting ac- 
quainted through play. She kept in mind 
the child’s need of a kindly adult and the 
necessity of building up a new set of feel- 
ings about reading. Gerald was fortunate 
in having a Principal who understood the 
need of this type of “solo” instruction and 
arranged for it in a huge school system 
where remedial teachers are generally re- 
quired to take several children together. 
Later, when Gerald was placed with a few 
others, he reacted by infantile behavior, 
and a slump in his reading progress fol- 
lowed. Gradually he was won back to par- 
ticipation by kindliness. At one point he 


said he did not want the remedial work 
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and was allowed to drop it. Later he began 
it again, and since then his progress has 
been steady. He is not yet reading at his 
grade, which is now 4A, but is expected to 
reach it soon, and for the first time in his 
life he sits down and reads for pleasure. 
He was promoted each term but one, even 
though he was not technically ready, as it 
was felt that being left back would be too 
great a frustration at the time. The term 
he repeated was not a great blow as the 
whole class remained with the teacher and 


each child proceeded at his own pace. 


What His Home Did 

So much for school. What was done to 
help Gerald physically? At first his mother 
declined to have tests made as they were 
painful and had not proved very helpful to 
the father. However, an aggravation of the 
condition changed her decision, and the 
results showed sensitivity to several pro- 
teins, many kinds of fur, kapok and feath- 
ers, egg, lamb, beef, and fish. Gerald con- 
sequently had to live on a diet which even 
an adult would find a trial; much to his 
disappointment he also had to get rid of 
his pet cat. Gradually, however, persistent 
treatment is ridding the child of recurrent 
eczema and building up a tolerance to a 
wider range of foods. At times the treat- 
ment seriously interfered with his school 
work and bad periods were reflected by 
plateaus in learning, which discouraged 
everyone. Today, however, the cumulative 
and 
growth which shows a different child 
physically from the puny, undersized 
youngster who first raced across the Bu- 
reau corridors. 


result is reflected in a_ sturdiness 


The hardest job of all was working with 
Gerald’s mother to change the attitudes at 
home. This was difficult, not because of 
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lack of interest in the child or of ideals of 
training, but rather because of them. Mrs. 
Clay had definite views on life. She herself 
held a professional position. Naturally, she 
found it distasteful to hear that her ways 
of dealing with Gerald needed to be modi- 
fied. Although she knew that the child 
stole to win favor with his chums, it was 
hard for her to realize that punishment for 
it only increased his need to obtain affec- 
tion through any possible channel. 

For the same reasons it was hard for her 
to stop using every known remedy to cure 
his bed-wetting, although it was explained 
to her repeatedly that the best way to 
handle all symptoms was a general change 
to kindly, tolerant handling rather than an 
attack on each particular symptom. For 
example, if Gerald felt loved, he would be 
more secure and therefore would have less 
need for infantile behavior. He would then 
get on better with his playmates and have 
no need to steal gifts for them. It was not 
a question of his knowing right from 
wrong. He knew what was right, but his 
need was great enough to overweigh his 
scruples. 

Another procedure that was hard on Mrs. 
Clay was discontinuance of her interviews 
with the school staff. Since poor school 
work was associated in Gerald’s mind with 
his mother’s persistence about it, we hoped 
to break the unfortunate association by sep- 
arating her from the school situation. We 
induced her also to drop home tutoring. 

After a long time, the child’s progress 
began to give his mother more confidence 
in the Bureau and she began to follow sug- 
gestions more easily. As each term’s promo- 
tion neared, however, she would become 
anxious again, and the tension would im- 
mediately show itself in a return of symp- 
toms in the child. However, “nothing suc- 


ceeds like success.” When progress was so 
slow as to be imperceptible, Gerald’s 
mother and his teachers needed a great deal 
of support and encouragement from the 
Bureau staff. Once success began to be 
cumulative, a slump here and there was 
accepted as a challenge not to revert to pun- 
ishing methods. It has taken a long time, 
but those who know Gerald best believe 
that he is now at the point where steady 
progress in application to work and general 
adjustment to the demands at home, school, 


and social life can be predicted. 


Effort and Time Justified 

This may seem like a great expenditure 
of energy on the part of many people over 
a long time. The effort, however, was ex- 
pended on the basis of a definite psychiatric 
diagnosis, one that included the needs of 
the complete child and an understanding of 
the several different causative factors that 
were basic to Gerald’s school and social 
maladjustment. The remote causes of his 
difficulties were isolated and changes were 
suggested very definitely on the basis of 
these causes. The effort was always 
guided in a particular direction and 
toward an accepted goal, namely, the 
eradication of the present problem and 
the prevention of more serious neurotic 
disturbance in later years. To have allowed 
Gerald to pile up his feelings of depriva- 
tion and his dislike of school would possibly 
have resulted later in other and more un- 
acceptable forms of social conduct, such as 
truancy, gang life, stealing, and so on. 

Prevention of either neuroses or delin- 
quency cannot, of course, be measured. We 
are merely able to guess at the gain in fu- 
ture happiness to the child himself, and at 
the saving to society, which has escaped the 
cost of another misfit in the social scheme. 
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TAKING MENTAL HYGIENE INTO THE SCHOOL 


 ipannanene generally are becoming 
more and more convinced of the need 
of positive mental hygiene in the classroom. 
They want to assist a/l their children to 
build wholesome personalities. But how to 
do it is the question. This great body of 
teachers needs help in translating mental 
hygiene into classroom and school pro- 
cedure. Too often have they been exhorted 
to build wholesome personalities without 
being given concrete help in understand- 
ing the nature of personality, the laws of 
its development, and just how specific 
school practices affect its growth. 

For the teacher who wants a very read- 
able and practical book to help her trans- 
late mental hygiene goodwill into mental 
hygiene practice, the Fifteenth Yearbook 
of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals * will represent the best invest- 
ment she can make. Its more than six hun- 
dred pages deal in a most readable and 
practical fashion with the personality ad- 
justment of the elementary school child. 

The book is divided into eight main 


* National Education Association of the United 
States. Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals. Personality Adjustment of the Elementary- 
School Child; fifteenth 
D. C., 1936. 


yearbook. Washington, 
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chapters, each of which consists of from 
three to eight articles. 

Chapter I deals with “The Nature and 
Needs of the Child.” Here Symonds dis- 
cusses the basic drives that furnish the mo- 
tive power for all behavior and stresses the 
danger in any environment which consist- 
ently thwarts these drives. 

In discussing the dynamic nature of per- 
sonality, Harold H. Anderson suggests 
that behavior is the purposive use of energy. 
He points out that most behavior is logical 
to the person whose behavior it is and little 
of that behavior is logical to anyone else. 
Growth is viewed as from within. It is con- 
ceived neither as a process of inflation like 
pumping up an automobile tire nor a fact 
of addition as in building a house of blocks. 
When one individual differs from another 
there are three possible outcomes: {1) dom- 
ination of one by the other, (2) compro- 
mise of differences, (3) integration of dif- 
ferences. The ways in which these operate 
in the development of personality are 
discussed. 

Gesell and Zachry discuss the thesis that 
the child’s natural growth can be relied 
upon to bring about certain changes in his 
behavior and that little is gained by forcing 
a child beyond his present levels of mental, 
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emotional, and social maturity. Teachers 
are warned that they are too prone to be- 
lieve that they can mold the child as if he 
were clay in their hands. Not all child psy- 
chologists will agree with the extent to 
which Gesell gives the hereditary basis of 
the child’s constitution the primary place 
in development but his warning is timely 
nevertheless. 

Luckey reviews types of individual dif- 
ferences and calls attention to the extent 
of these in so-called “normal” children. 
She points out that the effect of such differ- 
ences depends largely upon the environ- 
ment. The significance of both of the above 
points needs to be brought home to 
teachers. 

Hollingworth’s article deals with the 
special problems of adjustment which con- 
front children of extremely high intel- 
ligence. 

The first chapter is completed by 
Knight’s article on “The Kind of School 
Environment Needed for the Greatest Per- 
sonality Development.” His definition of 
personality as “The individual’s own 
unique style or system or habitual strategy 
of presenting himself to his world and of 
interpreting his world to himself” is inter- 
esting. He deals with a point that has long 
bothered teachers. It is this: If mental 
health is “the intelligent facing of reality” 
and if the purpose of mental hygiene is “to 
adjust the school to the child’s needs,” how 
can these two points of view be reconciled? 
Knight suggests that the child should ex- 
perience reasonable amounts of struggle, 
thwarting, opposition, failure, and criti- 
cism. We must arrange the school environ- 
ment to tan the skins of our children to pre- 
vent sunburning later on; we must grow 
callouses to prevent blisters. Knight goes 
on to outline his conception of the school 


environment necessary to meet the physi- 
cal, intellectual, and emotional needs of 
every child. He questions our ability to 
provide such an environment completely 
but insists that we must continue to strive 
towards that end. 

Chapter II deals with out-of-school fac- 
tors affecting child adjustment. The point 
of view is that whoever would guide a child 
wisely must understand not only the nature 
of the child but the setting in which he 
lives. No guidance worker can ignore the 
fact that, in school and out, the child’s 
life is a continuous stream of experiences 
which inevitably affect his health and his 
behavior. People like or dislike him; ignore, 
praise or punish him; inspire confidence or 
fear in him; and set him good or bad exam- 
ples of conduct. Obviously much has hap- 
pened before the child comes to school. 
The article by Driscoll and Meek reviews 
the development of the child from birth 
until he enters grade one. The authors 
show, in an interesting fashion, how the 
child’s natural growth affects his experi- 
ences at every point in his development 
and how his experiences, in turn, influence 
his physical, mental, social and emotional 
growth. 

Myers’ article discusses home and family 
influences with special reference to the 
effect of insufficient or excessive restraint 
upon the child. Gruenberg deals with the 
relationship between home and _ school, 
pointing out the essential and inevitable 
differences in the way teacher and parents 
view a particular child. She points out that 
it is futile to ask of a teacher that she love 
her pupils as do their respective parents and 
that it is equally futile as well as undesira- 
ble to ask the parents to be as objective in 
their educational efforts as is a good 
teacher. The child needs both home and 
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school to round out the experience of 
living. 

Chapter III contains many very practi- 
cal suggestions. It deals with adapting the 
school to children’s needs. The old school 
was an inflexible institution. The child had 
to “fit in” or quit. The new school has the 
task, without resorting to “soft pedagogy,” 
of adjusting to the needs of children. Mort 
discusses how a modification of adminis- 
trative and supervisory policies has “played 
an important part in making the school 
walls transparent, in easing the flow of life 
from the immediate environment into the 
schoolroom,” so that there will be no gap 
for even the average or dull child between 
ordinary living and textbook material. 

O'Reilly describes the efforts of a city 
school system to meet individual needs by 
such measures as individual instruction, 
ability grouping, caring for children of su- 
perior ability, caring for handicapped chil- 
dren, and the provision of a student per- 
sonnel department. 

Marshall’s article, in this chapter, is full 
of concrete suggestions for developing de- 
sirable attitudes through emphasis on chil- 
dren’s successes. Two other articles deal 
with measuring and reporting pupil prog- 
ress. Teachers will be grateful for these. 
They have been faced with a dilemma. On 
the one hand school marks have been de- 
cried as creating feelings of inferiority. On 
the other hand, it has been claimed that 
adjusting children to life meant teaching 
them to surmount obstacles and that learn- 


ing takes place when children know when 
they are doing good work rather than poor. 
Symonds discusses the arguments for and 
against school marks and concludes that 
marks and examinations may contribute to 
pupil adjustment if properly prepared and 
wisely used. He feels that there is still a 
place for measures of achievement as well 
as measures of the extent to which the child 
is working up to capacity. 

Rossman’s description of an experiment 
of reporting pupil progress to parents by 
the use of the “conference system” instead 
of report cards will interest many teachers. 

Chapter IV deals with the teacher’s influ- 
ence on pupil personality and suggests ways 
of in-service training of teachers for per- 
sonality guidance as well as the preparation 
of teachers-in-training for the task of per- 
sonality development. 

The remaining chapters deal with 
“Types and Symptoms of Pupil Maladjust- 
ment”; “Discovering and Evaluating 
Causes of Behavior Problems”; “Applying 
Scientific Remedial Measures”; and “The 
Service of Specialists in Child Care and Ad- 
justment.” A chapter at the end gives a 
summary of selected research studies. 

The book is specially recommended to 
all those engaged in work in the elementary 
school field but all educators would greatly 
profit by its perusal. The articles could 
readily form the basis of discussion at staff 
meetings or in other organized groups of 
teachers. No teacher can fail to find stimu- 
lating material in this book. 





Fundamentals of Mental Hygiene for Teachers 


A pamphlet entitled Fundamentals of Mental Hygiene for Teachers, just published by the Massachusetts 
Society for Mental Hygiene, may interest readers of UNDERSTANDING THE CuILp. It represents a statement 


of fundamental theory and practice underlying an educational approach in the field of mental hygiene, 
particularly as exemplified in the work at Norwood. It may be obtained from the Mental Hygiene Society, 


3 Joy Street, Boston, Mass., for fifteen cents per copy. 
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